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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. All communications 
must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

A REPLY 

Dear Editor: An article on "Ethics" was written lately by Nancy E. Cad- 
mus, asking several searching questions. I shall try to answer a few of them. 

First, "Why is it true that so large a percentage of graduate nurses are 
reluctant to advocate a nurse training for sister or friend?" 

The training of a graduate nurse is full of petty troubles and worries; these 
are magnified, as after long hours of arduous work her mind is not easily diverted 
and she is often too tired for recreation. Looking back on this training, al- 
though the severity and discipline are necessary, the graduate would induce her 
sister or friend to seek work where less self-sacrifice is needed. Teachers and 
workers in offices, stores, factories, etc., have definite hours of leisure and can 
plan their amusements. Nurses in training are nearly always disappointed when 
they plan to do anything special on their precious weekly afternoon. This may 
seem trivial, but it causes much bitterness during training. Who has not been 
nearly reduced to tears over the failure to keep "a date?" Who would wish a 
sister to suffer the embarrassments connected with nursing and undertake the 
distasteful work of a probationer? Training is so hard that the nurse who finishes 
the course feels great thankfulness that strength has been given her to endure to 
the end, but she would dislike the idea of anyone she cared for entering the work. 

Second, "If the whole question of the uniform of the nurse is one surrounded 
by entirely good reasons for regarding it so peculiarly a feature in nursing life, 
why do we find so determined a spirit on the part of some, even many, graduate 
nurses to degrade it? I refer to wearing it on the street and in places where 
no nursing use is connected with it, to the use of jewelry, lace, embroidery 
and to resorting to extremes in cut and material. The abolition of the allow- 
ance to the nurse in training and the supplying of the uniform by the schools 
would seem to be one step towards securing, in a measure, a better ethical atti- 
tude in the matter of the uniform." 

Nurses who have any idea of the fitness of things would never wear their 
uniform when publicity made it out of place. The unifoim is often worn in the 
street from laziness, the nurse thinks she is too tired or too busy to change her 
clothes; sometimes it is done to be conspicuous. Who will say which reason 
is the more unethical? To wear jewelry, lace or embroidery with a uniform 
shows great want of judgment. When nurses are better educated and have a 
higher standard they will give the respect due their badge of office. Women 
who have not good taste in dress will follow their inclination, when out of the 
training school, regardless of common sense and what they have been taught, 
and will wear clothing absurdly out of place. To abolish the allowance removes 
all responsibility from the pupil, but she gains experience from having charge 
of her uniform, a knowledge of its value and the necessity for correct fitting. 

An Undergraduate. 
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